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When in 1916 the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association inaugurated a movement 
for child health education, the essence of 
which was the specific performance of a 
series of “health chores,” a long step 
forward was taken in the field of child 
health education. When a short time 
later the Child Health Organization of 
America began a campaign to dramatize 
child health education and to make health 
appealing to school children by specially 
prepared literature, by entertainers and 
other devices, another significant stride 
forward was taken. The entrance of 
the Junior Red Cross into the field of 
child health education marked another 
milestone of progress. 

The combined emphasis of these three 
organizations, together with such groups 
as the Parent-Teachers’ Associations, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and many other organizations, have 
brought to the school authorities, fed- 
eral, state and local, a mighty conviction 
that the teaching of the “three R’s” is 
not enough. Into the old, formal, tra- 
ditional curriculum must be injected a 
new course, one that will deal with the 
positive health education of school chil- 
dren. Boys and girls must be taught not 
only to read and write, but they must be 
taught the value of health, how to main- 
tain health, and, in fact, they must be 
given a desire to be healthy. 

Whether this task can best be per- 
formed by anv of the so-called systems 
of health education now in vogue is a 
matter that only the age-long process of 
trial and error will eventually demon- 


Child Health Education 


By Linsty R. WILLIAMs, 


M.D., Managing Director 


strate. Every system that has been tried 
has demonstrated significant results. The 
time is ripe now, however, for-a much 
more concerted study of the methods 
employed. 

Out of such study should emerge a 
finer and better system of child health 
education than has thus far been in 
vogue. Until such system is developed, 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
will stand by the Modern Health Cru- 
sade and promote it to the fullest extent, 
just as other organizations engaged in 
the field of child health education will 
and should, no doubt, stand by their own 
particular methods. The Modern Health 
Crusade has unquestionably pioneered in 
a difficult field and paved the way for 
more rapid development of child health 
education within the next five years. If 
the study and experience of many ex- 
perts in national, state and local fields, 
who have used the Crusade, show that 
the Crusade meets only a partial need in 
the field of child health education, the 
National Tuberculosis Association be- 
lieves that its health education program 
should be enlarged. If any serious scien- 
tific investigation of the Crusade itself 
is made by an impartial body during the 
course of the next few years, and if such 
a body recommends changes in the 
method of application of the Modern 
Health Crusade, the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association will naturally take cog- 
nizance of such a study and will con- 
sider carefully modifications that may 
be suggested which would be in the line 
of progress. 


Committees of the National 


Tuberculosis Association 
1923-24 


The foliowing is a list of the member- 
ships of the various committees of the 
National Tuberculosis Association which 
will function during the year 1923-24: 
Executive Committee 

Dr. W. Jarvis Barlow, Vice-President 
ex-officio 

Dr. C. C. Browning 

Col. George E. Bushnell, Honorary 
Vice-President ex-officio 

Dr. Hoyt E. Dearholt 

tr. Livingston Farrand, President, 
ex-officio 


Dr. A. M. Forster 

Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, Vice-Presi- 
dent ex-officio 

Mr. John A. Kingsbury 

Dr. George M. Kober, Secretary ex- 
officio 

Dr. James Alexander Miller 

Dr. J. W. Pettit. 

Mr. Henry B. Platt, Treasurer ex- 
officio 


Framingham Committee 


Dr. Edward R. Baldwin, Chairman; 


Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, Secretary; Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel, Dr. J. A. Miller, Mr. 
Homer Folks, Dr. Arthur K. Stone, 
Dr. Eugene R. Kelley, Dr. Stephen J. 
Maher, Dr. William C. White, Dr. 
Victor Safford, Dr. F. C. Smith, Mr. 


Edward E. Clark. Dr. Enos H. Bige- 
low, Mr. Henry S. Dennison. Prof. 
gS Winslow, Dr. Linsly R. 
Williams 


—— on Journal of the Outdoor 
ife 

Dr. James Alexander Miller, Chair- 
man, Dr. H. R. M. Landis, Dr. Charles 
J. Hatfield 
Committee on Medical Research 

Dr. William Charles White, Chair- 
man; Dr. Allen K. Krause, Dr. Paul 
A. Lewis, Dr. Charles J. Hatfield 
Committee on After Care and Social 

Reestablishment (Formerly Commit- 

tee on Colonization) 

Dr. A. M. Forster, Chairman; Mr. 
Ernest M. Gilbert, Mr. Elwood Mead, 
Mr. James P. Monroe, Mr. W. Frank 
Purdy, Dr. Martin F. Sloan, Mr. Fred 
M. Stein, Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, Mr. 
G. H. Wells, Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, 
Dr. H. A. Pattison 
1924 Budget Committee ~ 

Mr. John A. Kingsbury, Dr. Robert 
H. Bishop, Jr., Dr. S. B. English, Mr. 
Henry B. Platt (ex-officio) 

Advisory Committee to General 

O’Ryan 

Dr. James Alexander Miller, Chair- 
man; Dr. W. G. Turnbull, Dr. W. B. 
Soper, Dr. Gordon Wilson, Dr. S. B. 
English, Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, Dr. 

(Continued on page 24) 


Nominating Committee 

The nominating committee of 
the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation which will present to the 
Board of Directors nominations 
for directors to serve for the 
term ending with the Annual 
Meeting in 1926 has been ap- 
pointed as follows: 


Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, chair~ 
man, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Max Biesenthal, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. R. L. “€arlton, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Dr. John W. Flinn, Prescott, 
Ariz. 

Dr. Stephen J. Maher, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

James A. Hallis, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
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Are You Going to Atlanta ? 
If So, Let Us Know Today 


We Can Help You 
_ The Dates Are May 7 to 10 


Chandler - Melanson 


A wedding of interest to many work- 
ers in the tuberculosis field, was that 
of Mr. Willis Edgar Chandler to Miss 
Bertha Ellen Melanson, celebrated in 
Providence, R. I., on January ninth. 

The bride is a graduate of the Nurses 
Training School of the Rhode Island 
Hospital. Upon the outbreak of the 
World War she volunteered for service 
and was on duty for one year in the 
Chateau Thiery section in France. At 
the close of the war she returned to 
Rhode Isiand and organized district and 
industrial nursing service covering the 
town of Smithfield. During the sum- 
mer of 1923 she acted as superintendent 
of the Providence Floating Hospital. 

Mr. Chandler has been Executive 
Secretary of the Rhode Island Tuber- 
culosis Association for the past ten 
years. 

After a trip of several weeks in 
Florida, Mr. and Mrs. Chandler will 
make their residence in Providence. 


New Members of N.T.A. Board 


Mr. Emile Berliner of Washington, 
D. C., has been elected a member of 
the Board of Directors of the National 


Tuberculosis Association to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
William H. Baldwin. This term will 
expire at the time of the Annual Meet- 
ing in 1924. - 

Mr. H. B. Platt of New York has 
been elected a member of the board 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Dr. Hermann M. Biggs. The term 
will also expire at the time of the An- 
nual Meeting in 1924. 

Dr. Robert A. Peers of Colfax, Cal., 
has been elected to the board for a 
term ending at the time of the Annual 
Meeting in 1925. 


Dr. William H. Baldwin 


At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Tuberculosis 
Association held in New York on 
January 16th, the following resolu- 
tion ‘was adopted unanimously with 
a rising vote: 


Whereas, Mr, William H. Baldwin 
has been increasingly interested in 
social welfare and preventive health 
work for almost half a century, dur- 
ing which period his contributions 
have been of the utmost value to his 
native city, Youngstown, Ohio, to 
Washington, D. C., and to the va- 
rious national bodies with which he 
has been connected, and 


Whereas, Mr. Baldwin has been a 
most faithful and efficient officer and 
director of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association for a period of fif- 
teen years, during. seven of which he 
served as the Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation and during all of this period 
he represented the Association with 
distinction in national and interna- 
tional affairs, and 


Whereas, Mr. Baldwin by his 
trained ability in financial manage- 
ment and in investigative procedure, 
has contributed largely to the prog- 
ress of the campaign against tubercu- 
losis, while, through his personal 
qualities of sincerity, conscientious- 
ness and warm friendliness, has en- 
deared himself to all with whom he 
has been associated, therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Tuberculosis 
Association herewith records its sense 
of profound loss in the death of a 
faithful officer of the Association and 
a valued friend of his colleagues on 
the Board, and be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to Mrs. Baldwin 
at her home in Washington. 


American Climatological Meeting 
The meeting of the American Clima- 
tological Association has been set for 
May 1, 2 and 3 at Atlantic City, N. J. 
These dates will enable those who wish 
to attend the meeting of the American 
Climatological Association also to attend 
the annual meeting of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association in Atlanta during 
the following week. For those attend- 
ing the meeting of the American Clima- 
tological Association from the west, it 
may be pertinent to note that it takes 
about twenty-four hours from Atlantic 
City or Philadelphia to go to Atlanta. 
The meeting of the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association will begin on May 7. 


Two Fundamentals of Social 
Service Organizations 


Under this heading’ in The Family, 
March, 1923, Mr. Francis H. McLean 
discusses effective organization for so- 
cial agencies. He finds the most impor- 
tant points to be 

Avoid self-perpetuating boards. 

Secure the proper division of func- 

tions between the board and the 
chief executive officer of its staff. 

Social organizations, unlike individ- 
uals, need not become senile before their 
work is completed and be replaced by 
others. One way to eliminate an organ- 
ization from its own field is to make its 
board self-perpetuating. Its self-suff- 
ciency soon overlooks the fact that new 
viewpoints are constantly arising and 
objectives constantly changing. New, 
but not of necessity, younger, blood is 
required for normal “growth and con- 
tinued success, 


In tuberculosis organization the more 
effective agencies have generally found 
it wise to elect one-fourth to one-third 
of the board each year. This permits 
the nominating committee to continu- 
ously search for directors who can be 
more helpful than some of those at any 
time upon the board. The plan of ap- 
pointing a nominating committee after 
each election has been advocated. It 
then has a year to weigh the services of 
the board members and the potential 
service of others who might be elected, 
and can bring to those who elect the 
director’s ‘suggestions for adding 
strength to the agency. Those who con- 
tribute intelligently with service or 
money to any cause should have the 
right to participate in the election of 
those who are to develop the service. In 
tuberculosis organizations the election is 
generally by members. This frees them 
of the charge of being “closed corpora- 
tions.” 


Membership of Mail Sale Purchasers 


It is still an open question in some 
agencies whether or not all mail sale 
purchasers of seals should be given 
membership. There is little question, 
however, of the plan of issuing member- 
ship certificates to those who contribute 
more than the conventional two or three 
dollars, or who display particular inter- 
est in the success of the program of 
work in any of its features. 

Mr. McLean states that the agency 
whose board “is too good” to be changed 
in any particular, is in a most hopeless 
position. The slow infusion of new 
blood seems to him a necessity for the 
health of boards: Perhaps this furnishes 
them their vitamines. 


Relation Between Board and Staff 


The second fundamental consideration 
Mr. McLean finds to be the relationship 
between board and executive staff. He 
believes that the social agency board and 
executive staff should share the same re- 
lations as that of a board of regents of a 
university to its faculty. While the 
board retains the right to change execu- 
tives, it recognizes any executive which 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Delegates coming from other points in the middle west can secure excellent 
service into Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis, connecting with schedules shown 
above and obtaining through sleepers from those points direct to Atlanta. 

The schedules shown above were in effect during May, 1923, and we are of 
the opinion that the same or slightly different schedules will be in effect at the time 


the convention takes place. 


Atlanta’s Health Activities 


While all Atlanta will be host to the 
visiting delegates to the Twentieth Annual 
Meeting of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, which convenes there the 
week of May 5, three organizations, 
in particular, are looking forward to the 
coming convention—the Georgia Tuber- 
culosis Association, Atlanta Tuberculosis 
Association and Battle Hill Sanatorium. 

The state association, which is organ- 
izing local arrangements, has its office 
in the Chamber of Commerce_building, 
where the managing director, Mr. J 


Faulkner, and his staff will be ready to 2 


explain how the organization’s work is 
done. 


a2 the sign of “The Open Door,” 23 - 


E, Cain Street, is the Atlanta Tubercu- 
losis Association, of which Miss Mary 
Dickinson is the executive secretary. 
This is Atlanta’s pride—headquarters 
for clinical and educational work which 
covers every nook and corner of the 
city. Especially interesting is the col- 
ored branch, with its clinic, annual 
clean-up campaign, and educational 
work. Both white and colored clinics 
give general diagnosis and special treat- 
ment, having a representative staff of 
medical specialists and nurses. The edu- 
cational department, with both white 
and colored directors, is doing equally 
thorough work. 


Battle Hill Sanatorium, located seven 
miles from the heart of the city, is a 
modern institution for tuberculosis pa- 
tients. The bed capacity is 200. There 
are special wards for negroes and chil- 
dren. Dr. J. H. Bradfield is the super- 
intendent. The staff of the institution 
will expect every delegate to visit and 
inspect the plant which overlooks At- 
lanta from a high vantage point. 

Those interested in general hospitals 
will want to visit Grady, the municipal 
hospital, and the two big denominational 
hospitals, Wesley Memorial and Geor- 
gia Baptist. Connected with Grady and 
Wesley Memorial is Emory Medical 
College, the Elsas Free Clinic for 
whites, and the Gray Clinic for blacks. 

Four additional points of interest are: 


The Scottish Rite Hospital for 
Crippled Children, in Decatur, the™first 
of a great system of similar institutions 
being established over the country by 
masons. It is an example for the oth- 
ers, the embodiment of the genius and 
spirit of Dr. Michael Hoke, famous the 
world over for his cures of orthopedic 
surgery. 

he Geod Samaritan Clinic, 10 East 
Linden St., for treatment of persons, 
principally children, found to be suffer- 
nig from ductless gland disorders and 
deficiencies, This clinic is operated ex- 
clusively for these disorders. It is en- 


tirely charitable, and sets no limitations 
of age, race or religion. 

Grant Park School. Where, with the 
aid of a public spirited philanthropist, 
Atlanta has demonstrated what inten- 
sive physical examination, with correc- 
tion where needed and possible, dental 
clinics, physical education and _recrea- 
tion, and visiting nurse and visiting pro- 
grams can do for children. The direct 
result of this demonstration is an in- 
crease of 1,000 school days in attendance 
in one year, with no increase in num- 
bers enrolled. 

The Jewish Alliance headquarters, 90 
Capitol Ave., the center for a well or- 
ganized free clinic, kindergarten and 
also a recreation and club center. 


Delegates who are interested in pub- 
lic school matters should visit the De- 
partment of Education in the city hall. 
For the past two years Atlanta has been 
working under: a_ reconstruction pro- 
gram, which provided for the rebuilding 
of practically every school in the city, 
both white and colored. This program 
is now virtually completed, with the ex- 
ception of the Girls’ and Boys’ High 
Schools. Under the superintendency of 
Prof. W. A. Sutton, the future of At- 
lanta schools in the matters of proper 
housing, adequate curricula and efficient 
teaching force, is very bright. 

For general health work, visitors 
should inspect the City Health Depart- 
ment, located in the City Hall. It is 
under Dr. J, S. Kennedy, and a corps of 
sanitary inspectors, visiting and school 
nurses, laboratory workers, and others. 

The offices and laboratory of the State 
Board of Health are located at the state 


- capitol, where Commissioner T. F. Aber- 


combie and his directors of Child Hy- 
giene, Venereal Disease, Engineering 
and Sanitation, Malaria Control, and 
County Organization, have their offices. 
Georgia has a unique healthmobile, 
which is now conducting an active ma- 
ternity and child hygiene campaign in 
South Georgia. 


For those interested in institutions 
for children, dependents, delinquents, in 
family case work, child placing work, 
etc., the State Department of Public 
Welfare at the capjtol will be general 
information headquarters. Everyone 
will also be welcome at the Atlanta 
Associated Charities, Atlanta Child’s 
Home, Home of the Friendless, the 
Georgia Children’s Home Society, the 
Juvenile Court, and a score of other 
agencies. 


Atlanta recently conducted a most suc- 
cessful community chest drive, the first 
to be undertaken in this city. The di- 
rector, Roy P. Gates, will be glad to 
meet those interested at his office in the 
Candler Building. 


For those concerned with “coopera- 
tion, coordination, prevention of over- 
lapping, etc.,” we suggest a visit with 
Mr. Burr Blackburn, Secretary of the 
Georgia Council of Social Agencies, in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building. 
Mr. Blackburn is secretary of the state 
council. His work is only with agencies 
having a state-wide program, thirty-five 
of which are members of the council. 
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Since September, 1922, the children in 
the district of the Shamokin Tuberculo- 
sis Committee have won 37 national pen- 
nants and one national banner in the 
Modern Health Crusade Tournaments 
conducted by the National Association. 
Two pennants were won by classes in 
two Polish parochial schools. 

At the beginning of our Crusade work 
we decided to emphasize entrance in the 
National Tournaments and to make the 
work as simple as possible for the teach- 
ers. The very cordial reception we re- 
ceive in every classroom now, in the 
midst of our third year of crusading, is 
proof that our method is sound. We 
visit each class on an average of six 
times a year except the rural school 
classes. At the first visit we distribute 
chore cards, go over the chores in detail, 
and refresh the children’s memories as 
to marking, always stressing thorough- 
ness and accuracy, which,. properly in- 
terpreted, is honesty. 

In every instance marking the cards in 
school is a regular part of the daily pro- 
gram. This is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in our successful work. We 
also state at this time that to win a na- 
tional pennant (we never stress the win- 
ning of a banner), it is necessary for 
every member of the class to do at least 
54 chores a week (one of which is a 
bath) for twelve weeks; and that every 
card in both sets must be returned to us 
at the end of that period, signed by 
parent and teacher. We make out the 
tournament report. This has two advan- 
tages. It gives us an opportunity to care- 
fully check up the cards, and also re- 
lieves the teacher of extra work at her 
busiest periods, a fact which increases 
her interest in winning national honors. 


Classroom Discussions 


We also discuss some particular chore 
at each visit, once during’ the year on 
teeth. We try to accompany this with a 
tube of tooth paste for each pupil. Three 
companies have been most generous in 
giving us samples for this purpose. At 
another time we talk on baths and ac- 
company it with a cake of soap. ‘The 
presentation of these samples increases 
the value of the lesson tenfold, because 
it insures its being talked about at home. 
At other times we use various Metropoli- 
tan publications, which are first used by 
the teacher as supplementary text-books, 
then given to the children to take home. 
Recently in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades we had a most interesting session 
on foods. We stopped at the grocery 
and meat market next door to the school 
and bought a collection of the things the 
children would be apt to spend their 
money for at recess; a pint of milk, an 
orange, an apple, a banana, a doughnut, 
a bag of pretzels, some sticky dusty gum- 
drops, an almond bar. We displayed the 
articles one at a time, asking first, “What 
's this,” second, “How many of_you I’ke 
it,” third, “Is it good for you? Why?” 


Attractions that Popularize the Crusade 


By VERNA L. Hoactanp, Executive Secretary, Shamokin (Pa.) 
Tuberculosis ‘Committee 


teeth 
every day 
) 


Eat fruit every day 


A SMALL ATTRACTION THAT APPEALS 
TO CHILDREN 


(Courtesy National Dairy Council) 


The whole thing was done in about ten 
minutes and brought forth some very in- 
teresting discussions. At the end of the 
lesson, the children all agreed that they 
liked the things that were “good for 
you,” and would try to spend their 
money for them. As all children like 
candy and sweets and will eat them, I 
am going to have a lesson on good and 
bad candy. 


Photographs as Awards 


We award titles and buttons once a 
year. We take a kodak picture of every 
pennant-winning class, and give the film 
and one print to the teacher, who then 
has prints made for the children if they 
want them. This service is very popular 
with both teachers and pupils. We never 
use any other awards. We provide all 
teachers with health plays to be used as 
reading lessons or class dramatizations. 
also supplied every class with copies of 
the “Minstrel” song book. The majority 
Many of them have been given publicly 
and all were splendidly done. We have 
of our teachers have taken special 
courses in health teaching at the summer 


sessions of the normal schools and have 
made practical applications of their work 
to the Crusade. A number of classes 
make very beautiful health posters. 

A few teachers make a feature of the 
Roll of Health Knighthood Chart. One 
fourth grade teacher, who features the 
chart, takes a picture of each child who 
earns four stars during the year and 
gives him a copy. Last spring, as an ex- 
ercise in English, almost all classes wrote 
compositions on the Crusade. The 
teachers gave us the best ones. These 
were very interesting and showed that 
the children understood the chores and 
the relationship of the tuberculosis com- 
— and Christmas seals to the Cru- 
sade. 

Since the beginning of the Crusade, we 
find good ventilation in practically all of 
our schoolrooms. We ourselves notice 
a marked improvement in the personal 
appearance of the children. The teachers 
= say that they find the Crusade a great 

elp. 


Milk and Soup in School 


In one school, as a result of the Cru- 
sade the children buy milk (to those who 
cannot afford to pay, it is provided). One 
mother, who is not poor but whose chil- 
dren will not eat much breakfast, is so 
pleased with the gains that Mary has 
made since she began taking milk in 
school that she pays for three children 
who cannot afford it. In addition to the 
milk, hot soup is served free to all chil- 
dren who bring their lunch. They eat 
lunch slowly because they must remain 
in the dining-room twenty minutes. 

We have over 3,000 Crusaders in pub- 
lic and parochial schools, including two 
Polish and one Slavic. All are doing 
good work. By that we mean all have 
learned that “The most important thing 
about the Crusade” is to do your chores 
thoroughly and to mark your cards ac- 
curately. In addition the record of ac- 
complishment is high in some cases. The 
“Coffee Pirates” are not entirely routed, 
the majority of Crusaders have only one 
bath a week, the common towel still 
flourishes, though Crusadersenow know 
that it is not the towel you use every day 
that is so bad, but the one that the whole 
family uses every day. 

We use the graded cards and find 
them most satisfactory as we have placed 
them this year, namely, Form A for third 
and fourth grades; Form B for fifth and 
sixth grades; Form C for seventh and 
eighth grades; Form D for high schools 
and Form B for ungraded rural schools. 


Health Service Recommends 


Health Books 


Dr. Ralph E. Barnes, secretary of the 
Florida Public Health Association, is 
developing a daily publicity service in 
the newspapers of Jacksonville and other 
parts of the state, calling attention to 
books in the public libraries dealing with 
certain health subjects. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in a story on keeping fit he calls 
attention to some books on personal 
hygiene; in a story on flies he calls 
attention to books on sanitation, and 
so on. 
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Crusade Self-Government in Oklahoma 
By R. H. Hixon, Ex-Secretary, Oklahoma Public Health Association 


First I should make an explanation of 
some of the distinctive features of 
the Modern Health Crusade, as used 
in Oklahoma. We organize the chil- 
dren into a Junior Civic Unit (we 
term it thus for want of a more suitable 
term). Each school has its health offi- 
cer who makes semi-monthly reports to 
the state office for his school. In each 
room there is a sanitary inspector and 
for each row an assistant inspector. The 
assistants check over the pupils in their 
respective rows each day. At the end of 
the week the sanitary inspectors make 
their reports to the health officer who 
awards a pennant to the room making 
the best record for the preceding week. 
This the room keeps until the end of the 
week. Where there is more than one 
school, a mayor is selected for the city. 
In order to be a sanitary inspector, 
health officer or mayor the pupils’ grades 
must be good. The school making the 
best Crusade record for the preceding 
week is entitled to select the mayor for 
the next twelve weeks. The pupils make 
their own selections within the limita- 
tions above set forth. 


The Effect of Self-Government 


As to the benefits, I will state them as 
they have been given me by teachers, 
principals and superintendents the state 
over. They say it improves the grades 
in all studies because the pupils are 
anxious to be eligible for the offices. In 
one school I visited recently, the princi- 
pal told me that not a single pupil had 
fallen below ninety in physiology, that 
all grades were the best on record during 
her principalship, and that was for quite 
a number of years. This is the third 
year for the Crusade and the first with 
the present form of self government. 

It has become quite apparent to our 
field workers that the plan in use this 
year has Yeveloped qualities of leader- 
ship such as the schools of the state have 
never known before. There are oppor- 
tunities for leadership that were hereto- 
fore restricted to a very limited few. 


A number of teachers were skeptical 
of the integrity of pupils in looking after 
their chores, etc., if left to their own 
checking. We had a few complaints 
from teachers who do not believe the 
children were honest. But we thought we 
could see lack of real leadership on the 
part of the teachers where such com- 
plaints were made. I believe every school 
in the state using the Crusade this year 
has been visited at least once—we have 
enrolled 80,000 children in the year 
1923-24. So we feel we can compare the 
schools from the standpoint of effective- 
ness of their entire programs. Many of 
those teachers who were skeptical at 
first have expressed themselves as in 
favor of the Junior Civic Unit plan of 
operating the Crusade for this reason. 

I believe that it is generally felt that 
the present plan of operating is. helpful 
to discipline. The whole Crusade scheme 


is beneficial in this respect. But the self 
government feature causes the chores to 
be kept more thoroughly. 

The plan reduces the labor on the part 
of the teacher, though it is not intendetd 
to do away with all effort on her part. 
No plan will run itself—perpetual mo- 
tion has not yet been discovered. 


All Work Together 


The plan as carried on in Oklahoma 
is helpful in that it builds up a keener 
sense of social solidarity. The pupils 
of each room are working together for 
the pennant for their room. Each school 
is striving for recognition in the county 
tournament, and each city is struggling 
for the state cup and the honors that go 
with it. The city that wins the state cup 
has the honor of naming its Crusader 
with highest rank as the governor for 
the state of Oklahoma who is duly in- 
augurated the following fall at the state 
public health conference. The city rank- 
ing second names the lieutenant gov- 
ernor. This past year the governor and 
the lieutenant governor have written to 
each health officer in the state at least 
once. The children are striving for 
their own honors and those of their re- 
spective schools, but also they are striv- 
ing to gain national recognition for 
Oklahoma in the National Tournament. 
They believe they are going to win the 
largest number of national pennants of 
any state and are anxiously awaiting 
word from every other city in the state 
as to how many have already been won 
for a perfect record of twelve weeks. 


Crusade Self Government a Benefit 
to Texas Community 


In a state where the population is 
largely rural, where schools are crowded 
and where the prescribed curriculum in- 
volves as much work as the average 
teacher feels that she can do, one does 
not. wonder that the introduction of an 
outside activity, however worthy, is 
sometimes viewed by the teacher with 
dismay. In conducting the Modern 
Health Crusade in Texas, this is one of 
the problems with which we have to 
deal. 

Through an effort to lighten the work 
of the teacher, we evolved the idea of 
making the Crusade the children’s own 
responsibility, not only with réyard to 
keeping the chore records, but also with 
regard to morning inspection, class rec- 


.ords, correspondenee with the state of- 


fice, etc. Of course, unless the teacher 
encourages and advises the children, not 
much can be accomplished. But many 
of them who are much interested are 
glad to be relieved of this detail work. 


Anyone who has worked with children 
will agree that they are more interested 
in doing things for themselves than in 
carrying out a cut and dried program 


arranged for them by grown-ups. In 
one of our champion Crusade schools in 


happier lot of children. 


I recently had the pleasure of seeing 
a health play presented by the pupils in 
the fourth grade of a school in a small 

It was entirely original with 
them. The stage properties consisted of 
a cot, a chair, and a jumping rope. 
There was no curtain, and we were told 
to close our eyes whenever it was nec- 
essary to change the scene. No ready- 
made production, however elaborate, 
could have given those children more 
pleasure, nor could it have depicted 
more truthfully the value of good health 
habits. 


The “City Plan” 


The Crusade conducted on the “city 
plan” offers good civic training. Out of 
the responsibility of the mayor, health 
officers and citizens of “Healthville,’ 
and their efforts to keep clean and sani- 
tary their school-room “streets”—Milky 
Way, Wash Rag Drive, etc.—grows a 
civic pride in their town and commu- 
nity. One little girl, who lives in a vil- 
lage where the streets are not as well 
drained as they might be, and where the 
stock law seems not to be enforced, tells 
us that she thinks there would not be so 
much sickness if people would keep the 
streets clean. Even the colored children 
in one community proudly reported 
enormous numbers of tin cans which 
they had punched full of holes in an ef- 
fort to eliminate the breeding places o/ 
mosquitoes. 


Pansy Nichols, Crusade Director, 
Texas Public Health Association 


Bibliography on Hospital 
Social Work 


An interesting Bibliography on Hos- 
pital Social Work has been published 
by the American Association of Hos 
pital Social Workers, prepared by_ the 
Association’s Committee Bibliog- 
raphy. 

This committee has read some 700 
articles and books, and out of that has 
selected about 300 that seemed to cover 
the various phases of the subject and 
to be fairly accessible. These are at- 
notated, classified and cross reference 
with the hope that the bibliography will 
be readily useful. All references to the 
bibliography on psychiatric social work, 
which is the work of a special com 
mittee, are reprinted in Part 3. 


A charge is made to barely cover the 
printing cost of the bibliography, whi 
can now be ordered through the ome 
of the Executive Secretary, .Miss Lena 
R. Waters, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md. 


entire school program is administered by 

. the pupils. This school has won state 

and national honors in both fall and 

spring tournaments for four years, and 

it would be hard to find a_ healthier 
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COVER OF ONE OF THE CRUSADE’S 
OWN MAGAZINES. 


(Florida Public Health Association) 


Projecting Health Lessons Through 
Health Plays * 


The manner of presenting the health 
lesson—as with any lesson, in fact—has 
largely to do with its effective and per- 
manent value. Believe in what you tell 
children and be enthusiastic about it. 
Yes, believe in fairies, and the little folks 
will just “eat up” the health fairy stories 
you tell them. Play the health games 
with the children. Encourage them to 
find pictures suggestive of health ideas 
and discuss these ideas in the classroom. 

The health play is, perhaps, one of the 
most popular mediums for emphasizing 
the health lesson. It has a two-fold mis- 
sion—not only does the child who par- 
ticipates live the part, but grown-ups 
(who so often need it) derive benefit 
from the health message put across the 
footlights. In addition, most children 
love to act; their fertile imaginations 
frequently give zest to the portrayal of 
a character that even an experienced di- 
rector could not improve upon. How- 
ever, care must be taken lest children 
learn the lines without a clear compre- 
hension of their meaning. Before as- 
signing parts, it is well to assemble the 
group selected for the play and discuss 
the meaning of the various scenes, char- 
acters and other details. 

Having trained groups for some forty 
performances of my health playlet, 
“Seven Keys,” may I use this as an il- 
lustration ? 


The Health Allegory 


The play is built around the idea of a 
search for Seven Keys (of health) which 
have been hidden by Ignorance, who re- 


* Extract reprinted by permission of “The 
Trained Nurse and Hospital Review.” 


fuses to open the City Gate to Good 
Health. With the help of the Doctor 
and Nurse (messengers of Knowledge) 
the children of the city find the keys. 
These keys are so constructed that when 
placed in the gate, they form the double- 
barred red cross. An educational as well 
as spectacular feature is thus presented 
when the children, assisted by Hope and 
Happiness, use these keys to open the 
way for Health. 

First, I explain that the play is sup- 
posed to take place in “The City of Way- 
behind,” so called because it has failed 
to keep up with the times in matters of 
health. Then I tell them that, in our 
imagination, this city is built as were 
some of the cities of the earlier periods, 
surrounded by a high wall and guarded 
at the gate. The people of the city will 
not listen to the messengers of Knowl- 
edge, who would teach them many things 
to make them healthier and happier. Ig- 
norance (the enemy of Knowledge) has 
hidden the keys to the city gate and 
therefore holds it in his power. Knowl- 
edge and her messengers are making 
every effort to bring about the entrance 
of Good Health into the city, but they 
know this will not be possible until the 
keys are found and the power of Ig- 
norance destroyed. 

The characters of Ignorance and his 
followers—Carelessness, Laziness and 
Neglect—are then discussed. 

Are people sometimes careless in eat- 
ing and caring for food? What foods 
should we eat and what care should be 
taken in handling the food? Are we 
sometimes lazy in the care of our 
bodies—our Houses of Health? How 
often, and how, should we brush our 
teeth? Why wash.hands before eating? 
Why should we always remember to sit 
and stand straight? Do some people 
neglect to protect others when they 
cough, spit or sneeze? 

Thus, in a city where Ignorance rules, 
the children mingle with Carelessness, 
Laziness and Neglect only to find 
suffering and despair through the many 
evils that surround them. Bad Air, 
Poor Food, Dirt, Dark Rooms and 
Germs follow closely upon their heels. 
They finally come upon the Road to 
Knowledge where they learn, through 
the Doctor and Nurse, that if they per- 
form certain health chores, the evils will 
disappear and the power of ignorance 
be destroyed. If they will sleep 
long hours with windows open, keep 
clean, sit and stand erect, eat wholesome 
and nourishing: foods, and try to be 
cheerful, they will be able to find the 
keys, and will be assisted by Hope and 
Happiness in opening the city gate—the 
way for Health. 

To make vivid the meaning of the 
“Field of the Cloth of Gold,” the his- 
toric meet of Henry VIII of England 
and Francis I of France is described. 
I usually describe the ladies of the 
courts dressed in costly, gold em- 
broidered costumes, and Knights in 
silver armor prancing about on their 
gayly-bedecked steeds in the gleaming 
sunlight, pointing out that because the 
ensemble presented a mass of such 
radiant color and brilliancy it was given 


the name of the “Field of the Cloth of 
Gold.” 

Through such simple explanations the 
children learn that the health chores are 
the keys to health, and that by practic- 
ing them each day they will be better 
equipped to fight the evil “dragons” of 
disease. 

Francis A. Cook, Crusade Director, 


Chicago Tuberculosts Institute 


“Never Say Die” 


This article is intended to show what 
can be done with the Crusade under very 
unfavorable conditions, although it may 
sound like the “poor workman and his 
tools.” 

The work was restarted about ten 
months ago, with scarcely any money for 
either supplies or traveling expenses; 
terribly crowded office room; poor 
equipment; typewriter on its last legs, 
no stenographer and no privacy. 

Through the cooperation of several 
state offices, some being theoretical only, 
we obtained a lot of money for printing 
and postage, and sent letters to most of 
the school men and to a picked list of 
workers. The work was greatly delayed 
by the lack of office help. 

We gave talks at a number of county 
teachers’ meetings and, during the sum- 
mer with the aid of three other speakers, 
gave Crusade instruction before 2,000 
teachers, both white and colored, at col- 
lege summer courses. We also gave in- 
struction to 200 girls at the “state short 
course.” Twelve pennants were awarded 
at the end of a short spring tournament. 

During the state teachers’ meeting, 
Miss Dansdill gave helpful talks at sev- 
eral points in the state. A crusade 
exhibit was held during this meeting, 
and also during American Education 
Week. A crusade bulletin was printed 
and sent out to about 2,000 interested 
people in one month. The money ran 
out after that one effort. 


Our results: 


Enrolment and good work of about 
30,000 Health Crusaders. 


Things I have learned: 


Yearly change of teachers in rural 
schools necessitates restarting the Cru- 
sade work. 

We need health chairmen on the spot 
to see that health education is taught in 
school and community. 

Such good work is being done with 
the Crusade by some county nurses that 
it would be a good plan to give Crusade 
instruction at the institutes for nurses in 
the state. 

There is great need for a Crusade 
course at the normal schools. This will 
not be given until there is more popular 
demand. 

Death or awakening to more super- 
intendents ! 


Dorothy Horne, Crusade Director, 
South Carolina Tuberculosis Association 
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Crusade Program in a 
Michigan County 


The Modern Health Crusade was 
introduced in the schools of Grand 
Rapids in 1918. For two terms the 
superintendent of schools had tried 
to arouse the enthusiasm and _inter- 
est of the teachers, but finally he in- 
formed our association that the idea 
was excellent, but that it involved too 
much work for the teacher. Because 
many of the principals, however, saw 
great possibilities in the work, he ap- 
pointed a committee of principals and 
teachers to go over the cards and, 
if possible, to simplify them and the 
work in general. The result was that 
the committee succeeded in _ getting 
the promise of the board of education 
to print special cards for Grand Rapids, 
and these are still being issued from the 
school print shops. 

On October 5, 1921, the new cards 
were ready and the work began in the 
schools as a part of the daily program, 
with the following stipulations : 


Cards are kept in school and 
marked daily under the supervision 
of the teacher. 


On Monday morning every pupil 
checks only the chores he is sure he 
has done on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday. 


Two types of cards are used, the 
‘Junior card” for erades 3, 4 and 5, 
and the “senior card” for 6, 7 and 8. 
Eighteen weeks appear on each 
card, the work ‘beginning one week 
after the beginning of the semester, 
and the reports are due one week 
before the close of the semester. 


The day report is due, a bulletin 
is received by all the teachers, re- 
minding them to have the children 
sign their cards, take them home for 
signature of parent or guardian and 

- return within two days. 


issue of the bulletin ex- 
tells the teacher how to 
score; reminds her that only the 
cards that have been honestly 
marked are to receive credits, and 
advises a heart to heart talk when 
she is in doubt of a child’s honesty. 


After the report is received, an 
honor roll of Health Knighthood is 
sent to every room doing the work 
and colored stars are placed after 
the names of successful Crusaders. 
Teachers are requested to use this 
merely as a record for the eyes of 
all the pupils, so as to stimulate in- 
terest in the work. 


Pupils who have an average of 54 
points or more weekly during the 
entire year receive the Health Cru- 
saders’ badge. This year we have 
a badge of our own. We found that 
children in the upper grades said 
that they had earned several badges, 
because they look so much alike. We 
therefore had an oxidized bar pin 
made to take its place. At the bottom 
of it are attached two very small 


Every 
plicitly 


A KNIGHTING CEREMONY IN KENT COUNTY, MICHIGAN 


rings. The children who earn the 
pin this year will work for the 
squire bar to be attached next year, 
and that bar will be made so that an 
additional attachment can be added 
the following year. 


Our superintendent of schools signs 
the Crusade bulletins as we submit 
them, and has them mimeographed in 
bse office of the board of education. 

ur organization still has the expense 
of the Crusade Director’s salary and 
of the awards, but when we consider 
that 17,600 children in the county are 
reached with health education, we feel 
that this is money well spent. 

The work inaugurated in all of the 
schools of Kent County in September, 
1922, is identically the same as the 
above, and the same cooperation is 
given by the commissioner of schools. 
His department had the chore cards 
printed in a commercial print shop. 
The Crusade Director visits the schools 
as often as she can, which with a cer- 
tain amount of desk work and 300 
schools covering a wide territory does 
not mean frequent visits. The teachers 
have responded exceptionally well. 
Credits are given under physiology and 
hygiene in the grades studying this 
subject, and with athletic activities un- 
der hygiene in grades 6, 7 and 8. Still, 
the work would become very passive 
and in many places die if the Tubercu- 
losis Society did not continue to stimu- 
late it and the Crusade Director did 
not help along with health talks, litera- 
ture and exhibits. 

At present the value of milk and the 
effects of harmful foods of all kinds are 
being demonstrated with a family of 
white rats which have" been loaned from 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium for several 
weeks, this work being in connection 
with the Crusade. The aim of that 
organization is to get a Crusade Direc- 
tor, employed by the Department of 
Health, for the public parochial schools ; 
or one employed by the Board of Edu- 
cation who will take the work into the 
public shools only and leave the paro- 
chial problem for our organization. 


The work is really past the experi- 
mental stage but, we think, will always 
need the individual attention of a Cru- 
sade Director, to really keep it suc- 
cessful. One objection to having local 
chore cards is the fact that it makes 
one feel less a part of a great national 
movement fostered by our national 
organization. This, however, had to be 
sacrificed in order to get the splendid 
cooperation we now have. 


Blanche H. Rose, Executive Secretary, 
Grand Rapids Tuberculosis Association 


In a South Carolina Village 

Since South Carolina is one of the 
States where cotton is king, a large 
percentage of the population is engaged 
in raising the snowy vegetable. An- 
other large percentage manufactures it 
into fabrics. The upper end of the state 
is dotted with mills, and many of these 
are operated day and night. Around 
the mills in villages live hundreds of 
employees. 

The East Whitner Street School of 
Anderson County, shown in the picture, 
is a small village school, where for three 
successive years the children have been 
Modern Health Crusaders. The hand- 
kerchiefs the children use are made by 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association, out of 
cloth donated by the mill. The ma- 
chinery necessary to make this cloth 
from raw cotton is operated by the 
fathers and often the mothers of the 
children. In this school it is considered 
socially not good to be without a hand- 
kerchief, and “Every feller knows, yer 
mustn’t never use it on yer little 
brother’s nose.” 

Glenn St. School, also in Anderson 
County, is the largest grammar school 
in the state, and is composed entirely 
of mill village children. The enroll- 
ment of this school is 905 and every 
child is an enthusiastic crusader. 
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Health Training in the 
Grades in Florida 


Since the eleven health chores used in © 


the Modern Health Crusade seem to be 
too advanced for children in the early 
elementary grades, we suggest to the 
teacher a modified plan for these, in an 
effort to help her to train her pupils in 
health habits that will form a founda- 
tion for the Modern Health Crusade. 

Observe the health habits of your pu- 
pils. Select two or three chores which 
the majority of your pupils do not per- 
form daily. Start the health game by 
a little story and explain the “rules of 
the game.” Decide upon some definite 
way of checking up the chores daily. 
The following plans were used success- 
fully by Florida teachers last year: 


Daily inspection by pupils and teacher. 
Class divided into two sections, boys 
and girls. Monitors appointed from 
each side. Monitor from opposite side 
inspects group. Teacher keeps record 
and encourages those who failed to 
perform the chores. Gold star given 
the side having a perfect score at the 
end of the week, 


Names on Roll of Health Knighthood 
wall chart. 

At roll cail each child performing 
chores is given one line in a five-line 
star opposite his name. At the efd 
of five days the star is completed if 
the record has been perfect. The 
game is to see who can get the most 
stars. 


Chore cards of cardboard, and health 
booklets, illustrated with cutout pic- 
tures, and a place for the chores to 
be marked each day. These have been 
very effective. Many other ways will 
suggest themselves to a wide awake 
teacher, 


To all children who keep at least one 
chore per month, the Florida Public 
Health Association gives as a reward 
the “Magic Health Book” for the per- 
formance of the chores for the first 
three months, and the “Child Health 
Alphabet” for the next three months. 
Any number of chores may be kept each 
day provided there be at least three 
chores kept within the three months. 

Every month helpful suggestions, 
songs, rhymes, and stories, relating to 
one of the chores, are sent to every 
teacher who wishes to have her name 
Placed on our “primary mailing list.” 
The material is sent out each month, in 
accordance with the order of the chores 
listed below: 


. Clean hands, face, neck and ears. 
. Clean teeth—brushed twice daily. 
Keep pencils and fingers out of 
mouth. 

Full bath at least twice a week. 

. Attention to toilet at regular time. 
Eleven hours sleep—windows open. 
One or more green vegetables. 
Two glasses of milk. 

. At least three glasses of water, no 
‘ca or coffee. 


Reba Harris, Crusade Director, 
llorida Public Health Association. 


Successful Tournaments in lowa 


One reason for our success in inter- 
esting the schools to enter the Crusade 
tournament is the many personal visits 
to the schools and the talks which the 
writer has given before the various 
grades. We usually spend three days in 
each county, giving that time either to 
the county nurse or county superinten- 
dent. We stress the importance of send- 
ing the charts to the office, and that Na- 
tional recognition brings honors to not 
only the school but the county and state. 

Another reason is the fact that we 
have had so many opportunities of ap- 
pearing on the program at the annual 
county institutes for teachers. In near- 
ly every county where I spoke this fall 
I succeeded in entering the schools one 
hundred per cent. before leaving the 
county. We have never sold so many 
Crusade supplies in one semester as we 
did in the past six months. 

During the visits to several of the 
county superintendents, I stimulated in- 
terest in getting outside organizations 
to donate silver cups to the county. We 
now have five counties that have been 
offered cups for town, consolidated and 
rural schools in which the Crusade is 
the most successful. The organizations 
offering these gifts have cooperated with 
our office to the extent that no school 
will be considered eligible for the coun- 
ty cup unless it enters the national tour- 
nament. This, of course, is one of the 
secrets of our large number of entries 
for the first tournament. Among those 
who have been liberal in donating the 
cups are: American Legion boys in 
Emmet County, Tuberculosis Commit- 
tee in Mahaska County, and Camp Fire 
Girls in Clayton County. 

The success of the Crusade in some 
of the smaller grades has, we think, 
been due to story telling. There is one 
story on “The Three Bears Up To Date” 
which takes in every health chore. The 
children are wild about it. We also 
have the little old-fashioned stories 
made over to contain the new-fashioned 
health idea. 

Another way in which we have ob- 
tained better cooperation from the teach- 
ers in sending in tournament reports, is 
due to the fact that they simply fill out 
the blank, mail it to me, and we make 
up the total on the adding machine. 
Many teachers object to adding up a 
long list of figures, and we have often 
found errors. We try to get the charts 
in as near the first of January as pos- 
sible, because if they were told that they 
could have them until March 15 they 
would not be so likely to enter both 
tournaments. 

The new idea of returning the charts 
after the scores have been taken off 
from the first tournament is a good one. 
It gives me an opportunity to make a 
little individual note on the negligent 
pupil’s chart. For instance, if he has 
neglected the chore on tea and coffee, I 
write in this space in red ink, “Are you 
letting the coffee pot rule you, or are 
you going to rule the coffee pot?” If 
the chart is very neat, I make a special 
note “Very neat chart,” and if the pupil 
has made a very high score I write 


“Very good Health Crusader.” This 
little personal touch pleases the children, 
and they will be more careful in mark- 
ing the charts for the next tournament. 
Due to the passage’ of the Physical 
Education Bill in 1923, we have had a 
larger percentage of schools enrolled in 
the Crusade, although the bill does not 
go into effect until September, 1924. We 
have also had splendid cooperation in 
health work in the state from our state 
superintendent of public instruction. 


Edith Countryman, Crusade Director, 
Iowa Tuberculosis Association, - 


The Junior Health Crusade in 
Atlanta 


The Modern Health Crusade has be- 
come a fixture in the Atlanta schools. 
The one fault which many teachers once 
found with it was that it offered noth- 
ing for the first and second grade chil- 
dren. The primary supervisor of physi- 
cal education wanted a concerted health 
habit forming movement for the first 
and second grade children. It was to 
meet this need that the Junior Health 
Crusade was brought into existence. 

After much deliberation it was de- 
termined that three health rules should 
be included as flexible and must be used 
in every school, but that two rules might 
be chosen to fit the peculiar needs of 
each school; a total of five rules being 
the number decided upon to offer the 
Junior Crusaders. The three required 
rules were: 


Brushing the teeth twice a day. 
At least ten hours sleep. 
A bowel movement every day. 


In order to carry out the plan of hav- 
ing two of the rules elected, it was ob- 
viously impossible to get out a folder 
similar to the Crusade folders already 
used. It was therefore decided to pro- 
vide the checking space on slips and 
allow the child to make for himself a 
“health book” carrying five leaves, each 
of which could be used for one health 
rule. The Health Rule was written in 
with cut-out letters or in long hand, and 
illustrated with magazine cut-outs show- 
ing the performance of health chores. 
On the opposite side was pasted the lit- 
tle bright colored slip 3x3% inches, at 
the top of which was printed the words 
“junior health crusade.” A double 
barred red cross at each side was the 
only mark of identification with the anti- 
tuberculosis program. These slips pro- 
vided checking space below the caption 
for each of the school days, for a period 
of four weeks. 

The art supervisor permitted the chil- 
dren to make the “health books,” to be 
credited toward the art and drawing 
work of these grades. They were used 
every morning during the- hygiene pe- 
riod to check up on the health rules— 
just as was done in the upper grades. 
The use of the slips and bright colored 
pictures, as wells as the effort each child 
put into the making of his own “health 
book” seemed most successful, as it gave 
him a sense of ownership and a greater 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The Junior Health Crusade in 
Atlanta 


(Continued from page 21) 


pride than the Crusade had accomplished 
for the upper grades. 


Quite a few of the better made and 
more interesting books were used in the 
exhibit before the State Educational 
Association. An exhibit was also sent 
to several other educational meetings. 
No undertaking of the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association has been so completely 
successful in enlisting the interest of the 
child in his own habits. The teachers 
are almost unanimous in the feeling that 
the one-month period of checking for 
the primary children had had much to 
do with its success. 


Quite a few private school groups 
have also asked for and been furnished 
with the Junior Crusade slips and re- 
port most successful results. 


Ruby Busha, Secretary, 
Atlanta Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 


The Development of the Round 
Table in Detroit 


There is a unique situation in Detroit. 
How familiar that sounds—there is a 
unique situation everywhere. There are 
two separately incorporated cities of 


50,000 or more population, completely 


surrounded by Detroit. Without realiz- 
ing that one has passed a boundary, one 
rides or walks into these cities. High- 
land Park, a town created by the build- 
ing of the first Ford plant, is one. The 
other is Hamtramck, where the Dodge 
industries are established. 

Highland Park has a school enrollment 
of 7,500. Three thousand of these chil- 
dren are enrolled in the Modern Health 
Crusade. This includes children of the 
3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th grades. The most 
significant fact connected with Highland 
Park Crusaders is the keen interest of 
the older boys and girls who pass on to 
high school. Some of them started in 
the 2nd grade and are as keen now about 
the new pins, the possibility of winning 
a National banner, or perhaps a cup, 
as they were when they began several 
years ago. 

It is with this particularly in visiting 
background that the Crusade supervisor 
has been developing the Round Table 
this year. A teacher or the nurse in 
each school was asked to assist in 
carrying out this work . The Tuber- 
culosis Society worked out a plan of 
givine points, adapted to these schools, 
and sent it to the Round Table master. 
It was suggested that the nurses take 
care of the tests for weight and physical 
examination; that the tests in swimming 
and athletics be taken care'of by the 
physical instructor, and the tests in hy- 
giene be given by the hygiene teacher. 
This is working out exceedingly well, 
and the interest of teachers, nurses and 
the two hundred or more candidates is 
running high. 


If good chance and hard work 
these boys and girls should win the 
Round Table cup, a dinner will be given 
them, where each knight will find his 
own name above his chair and sit at the 
great round table in a glorious company. 


And the cup will be filled with milk. 


Mrs. Blanche Bartlett, 


Educational Secretary, Tuberculosis So- 
ciety of Detroit and Wayne County 


How We Win Honors 


“Tell us how Illinois has been able to 
win so many banners and pennants dur- 
ing the past two years,” our co-workers 
in the Modern Health Crusade ask us. 

In answering this question, it must be 
remembered that Illinois has more than 
200,000 Crusaders enrolled in the public 
and private schools of the state. The 
work of supervising the Modern Health 
Crusade is shared by the executive secre- 
tary and the field staff. In the counties 
nurses usually take over the Crusade 
as one of their major activities. 

To win a race the start is all impor- 
tant. It is most difficult to make up lost 
time. If a school does not start out 
100% it cannot win a pennant, and is 
not likely to win a banner. So we try 
to make it perfectly clear to the teachers 
before the schools open, and before the 
Crusade work is put on, that it will be 
absolutely necessary for every pupil to 
begin the work, and keep on doing it, if 
National honors are to be won. 

Then, too, I think many schools that 
could qualify for pennants do not really 
understand it. To overcome this lack of 
information, a follow-up system is used. 
In this the local nurse and the county 
superintendent of schools have an im- 
portant part. The job is never finished 
until it is rounded up at the close of the 
semester. 


Crusade Basis of County Health 
Program 


Mercer County, Illinois, affords a 
splendid example of cooperation in 
health work. The county is small and 
not able to employ a nurse at this time. 


The county superintendent of schools 
and the county tuberculosis association 
are utilizing the Modern Health Crusade 
as the basis of a health program, in 
which all the schools participate. The 
following plan was successfully carried 
out : 

A center was established in each 
township. Local physicians gave their 
time free, and the Home Bureau pro- 
vided transportatidn. On days. desig- 
nated the school children were con- 
veyed to the township center and given 
a thorough physical examination by the 
physician. A nurse from the State De- 
partment of Public Health was in at- 
tendance, All necessary expenses were 
met by the local tuberculosis association. 


J. W. Becker, Executive Secretary, 
Illinois Tuberculosis Association. 


New Child Welfare Film 


Strengthening Our Nation 


Producer: Dr. M. Gertrude Slaughter, 


Distributor: Empire Film Company, 
New York. 


Length: Three reels. 


Those who are engaged in health work 
in a community will especially appreciate 
the film, “Strengthening Our Nation.” 
It was prepared by Dr. M. Gertrude 
Slaughter during the time she was con- 
nected with the United States Public 
Health Service, and the actual filming 
of the various scenes was extended over 
a period of three years, during which 
time Dr, Slaughter herself was carrying 
forward a health program in one of the 
southern states. 

The film is composed of three reels, 
the first of which is entitled, “Baby 
Days.” This reel has been prepared for 
separate showing if desired. The audi- 
ence is at once introduced to “Baby 
Gloria May O’Day” whose remarkable 
restoration to health after a period of 
six months compels them to give thought 
to the rest of the film as it portrays the 
various means employed by health agents 
in their efforts to give babies necessary 
care and a fair chance in life. Although 
several of the scenes feature instruction 
given to midwives in the south, it is be- 
lieved that the film is suitable for gen- 
eral showing before an audience in any 
section. 

The second and third reels are pre- 
sented under the caption, “School Day 
Troubles.” These two reels may also be 
used separately. Unlike many other 
health films, the scenes have not been 
staged, but are shots made in actual 
classrooms, Such activities as the ex- 
amination of school children, hot lunches 
in the schools, milk classes for under- 
nourished children, etc., are all presented. 
It is believed by the Health Films Com- 
mittee of the National Health Council 
that these two reels meet a need which 
has been felt by many communities for 
a general lecture film on school health. 

The first problem of the health worker 
is usually to disarm the people of any 
given community of the suspicion that 
is ordinarily felt for a new undertaking. 
The use of this film will very probably 
serve to reassure the public, and to give 
it an adequate idea of the aims and 
methods of procedure of the health 
worker. 


A Cup You Can Eat 


The Kracker Kup—“the cup to eat’— 
is the latest novelty in food dishes. Its 
function is to serve milk, and as yo 
drink the milk, you eat the cup! Kracker 
Kups are made of graham flour and lined 
with a coating of pure chocolate. The 
Kup is constructed in such a fashion tha 
when a bite is taken it is impossible for 
any cracking of the Kup to take plac 
except along a line no further down than 
the depth of the bite. ' 

The Kups hold half a pint of milk. For 
further information write National 1" 
berculosis Association, 370 7th Avenue 
New York. 
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International Union Against 
Tuberculosis to Meet in 
Switzerland 


The dates for the meeting of the In- 
ternational Union against Tuberculosis 
have been definitely fixed for August 5 
and 7.. The meeting is to be held at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. The meeting prom- 
jses to be one of unusual significance. 
Among the questions to be discussed are 
the following : 


Relations between pregnancy and 
tuberculosis, to be reported on by 
Prof. Forssner (Stockholm). 


Do there exist naturally, or can there 
be produced artificially, saprophytic 
forms of Koch’s bacillus which 
might become virulent tuberculosis 
bacilli? Report by Prof. Calmette 
(Paris). 

Effects of the organization of the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign in different 
countries on the decrease in tubercu- 
losis mortality. Report by Sir 
Robert Philip (Edinburgh). 


School for T.B. Instruction for 
General Practitioners 


The Illinois Tuberculosis Association 
under the direction of Dr. J. W. Pettit, 
its president, is working out a plan which 
bids fair to be successful, the purpose 
of which is to excite some interest in 
tuberculosis on the part of general prac- 
titioners of medicine. 


Doctor Pettit has developed an idea 
which he calls a school for instruction 
in diagnosis and treatment of tubercu- 
losis. He has secured the cooperation 
of the Council of the State Medical So- 
ciety and other medical groups. Under 
the auspices of the state tuberculosis as- 
sociation, he is appealing to every medi- 
cal society in the state, and arranging a 
schedule of dates for conferences and 
clinics to be held by experts. The plan 
is briefly outlined in the following letter 
signed by Doctor Pettit and the presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Medical So- 
ciety, and sent to the secretary of each 
local medical society in the state: 


“Dear Doctors: 

“The undersigned, the official repre- 
sentatives of the State Medical Society 
and State Tuberculosis Association, have 
made tentative arrangements for con- 
ducting a School for instruction in diag- 


the benefit of the medical profession of 
this state. The course will be conducted 
by instructors of experience in treating 
and teaching tuberculosis. 
_ “A brief outline of the proposed plan 
sas follows: 
“A team of not less than three in- 
structors for each meeting. 
“The course will be for one day 
only, 
“The topics discussed will be those 


of most interest to the medical pro- 
ession. 


nosis and treatment of tuberculosis for . 


“As many meetings will be held as 
the time of the instructors will permit. 

“Such meetings will be held only on 
invitation of the officers of component 
societies of the Illinois State Medical 
Society. 

“The places selected will be those 
most accessible to the physicians whom 
it is sought to serve. 

“The instructors will receive no 
compensation for their services, but 
their personal expenses will be paid by 
the State Tuberculosis Association as 
far as a limited appropriation will per- 
mit. 


“All that will be expected of the local 
medical societies will be to provide meet- 
ing places and make the necessary local 
arrangements. 


“The plan proposed contemplates 
bringing to the physician as briefly as 
possible the more recent advances in the 
various phases of a disease which he 
meets almost daily, but due to lack of 
opportunity and the press of other pro- 
fessional duties may not have come to 
his notice. 

“Tt is not expected that a session of 
one day will give all the information 
that may be desired, but it can at least 
impart some valuable information and 
stimulate and direct further investiga- 
tion, which will enable the physician to 
more intelligently advise and treat this 
numerous and not infrequently neglected 
class of invalids. 

_“The tuberculosis movement in the 
Mississippi Valley was launched by the 
Illinois State Medical Society in 1904. 
The Illinois Tuberculosis Association is 
a direct outgrowth of this movement; 
therefore, it seems eminently fitting that 
this Association should render such ser- 
vice as it can to the members of the 
medical profession. This service is 


freely and gladly tendered to the physi- 
cians of this state if they desire it. 

“The plan has been submitted to the 
Council of the Illinois State Medical So- 
ciety and has been wnanimously en- 
dorsed. The matter will be presented 
more in detail at the meeting of the 
— Medical Society at Springfield in 

ay. 

“The arrangements thus far made are 
tentative, and will only be completed 
after a sufficient number of favorable 
replies are received to this letter to war- 
rant further procedure. This letter is 
being sent to the presidents and secre- 
taries of every county society in the 
state. 

“If you desire more detailed informa- 
tion, write to Dr. J. W. Pettit, President, 
Illinois Tuberculosis Association, Ot- 
tawa, Ill, who will have charge of the 
arrangements for these meetings. 

“An early reply will expedite our 
plans. 

“Yours truly, 


President, Illinois State Medical Society 


President, Illinois Tuberculosis Associa- 


tion’ 


Health Examination for Teachers 


As an introduction to Health Exami- 
nations for all teachers, the Health Con- 


servation Club, composed of seventy-— 


five health teachers in the public schools 
of Rochester, N. Y., has voted for a 
physical examination of each teacher at 
the health examinations provided by 
the Tuberculosis and Public Health 
Association of Rochester and Monroe 
County. It is “hoped that this will set 
the pace for the 2,000 school teachers 
of Rochester to have an annual health 
examination. 
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New Members of N.T. A. Board 


(Continued from page. 13) 


Grant Thorburn, Dr. Edward R. Bald- 
win, Dr. W. L. Dunn, Dr. Kennon Dun- 
ham, Dr. George T. Palmer, Dr. A. T. 
Laird, Dr. Thomas McCrae, Dr. Linsly 
‘R. Williams, Dr. H. A. Pattison, Secre- 
tary 
Committee on Training of Tuberculosis 
Workers 
Dr. Haven Emerson, Chairman; Dr. 


Hoyt E. Dearholt, Mr. Harry L. Hop- 


kins 
Committee on Standards of Home 
Treatment 
Dr. James Alexander Miller, Chair- 
man; Mr. Bailey B. Burritt, Dr. Don- 
ald B. Armstrong, Dr. P. Challis Bart- 
lett, Dr. Joseph Pratt, Miss Mary 
Sheehan 


Committee to Study Expansion of the . 


Health Education Program of the 
National Tuberculosis Association 
and Possibilities of Co-operation with 
the American Child Health Associa- 
tion 
Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, Chairman; 
Mr. John A. Kingsbury, Mrs. E. R. 
Grant, conference member 
Committee to Discuss the Question of 
Co-operation with a Possible Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of 
Non-Communicable Diseases and Co- 


ordination with the National Cardiac _ 


Society 


Dr. James Alexander Miller, Chair-- 


man, Mr. Homer Folks, Dr. Charles 
Stover 
Committee to Study Conditions Under 

Which Sanatoria Should Be Built 

and Operated ; 

Dr. Edward R. Baldwin, Chairman; 
Dr. Hoyt E. Dearholt, Dr. Henry Bos- 
well, Dr. George Thomas Palmer, Dr. 
William Charles White, Dr. B. S. Pollak 
Committee on General Tuberculosis 

Situation in Europe 

Dr. Livingston Farrand (ex-officio), 
Chairman; Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, Dr. 
James Alexander Miller, Dr. George M. 
Kober 


Two Fundamentals of Social Service 

Organizations 
(Continued from page 14) 
it retains as a managing partner and not 
as an employee. The board will define 
policies but will scrupulously avoid inter-. 
ference with daily activities of the exec- 
utive and his staff. It may have commit- 
tees on various activities of the organi- 
zation, but board and committee ideas 
should be effectuated through willing co- 
operation of the staff and not over its 
head. 

More and more, social work requires 
trained workmen. - That training is tak- 
ing advantage of the accumulated experi- 
ence in working with human nature and 
being put through vigorous discipline to 
demonstrate that a worker is equal to 
the task which he would assume. To get 
the utmost value from those with such 
training, this sort of definite relationship 
mentioned above between board and ex- 
ecutive staff becomes most helpful. 


HOW WE COMBINE 
RESOURCES SKILL 


IN THE 


CHRISTMAS 


SEAL 
SALE 


GOAL 


#1 


AMERICAN 
LEGION 


AID TO 
EX-SOLDIERS 


gout 
#400. 


TOTAL SICK 3,000 


CASES CARED FOR 1,605 
HOME VISITS 2,041 


f CLINIC 
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NURSING 
SERVICE 


cost 
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| #5,000. 


HEALTH 
SERVICE 
NUTRITION 
WORK 


INCREASED FUNDS 


‘GENERAL | 
HEALTH 


EDUCATION 
SERVICE . 


COST 
$5,000. 


PREVENTION 


TUBERCULOSIS 
IN- PATERSON, N.J. 


‘TRADE UNION 
TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATION 


GOAL 
$1,000. 


1,005 PATIENTS EXAMINED 
157 PLACED IN-SANATORIA 


SANATORIUM 
PLACEMENT 


INDUSTRIAL COST 


#1,500. 


NURSING 
SERVICE 


| #1,500. 


INCREASED SERVICE 


CHART SHOWING THE ACTIVITIES AND EXPENDITURES OF THE PATERSON 
TUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE 


Industrial Company Reduces 
Tuberculosis Among Employees . 
By educating its employees to re- 

port to the company’s medical depart- 


ment all suspected cases of tubercu- 
losis, the Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Company has been 
able to reduce the actual cases of this 
disease at its East Pittsburgh, Pa, 
plant by 69 per cent. within a year. 
During the year 1921, 109 new cases 
of tuberculosis we e found among the 
firm’s 30,000 worke s, of which 96 were 
employees and 14 were members of 
employees’ famili In 1922, the rec- 
ord was 31 emplyees and 5 mem- 


bers of families. _ 


A most important part of the work 
is the removal of the dread of the dis- 
ease in the minds of the men. The 
company recently erected a cottage at 
the Pennsylvania State Sanatorium for 
Tuberculosis at Cresson City, Pa. 
where all its tuberculous employees 
may go for free treatment, and has 
preached by talks and placards the 
doctrine that tuberculosis can be cur 
if realized early. Hence, those who 
suspect themselves attacked are be- 
coming less reticent about undergoing 
examinations, and all employees are 
beginning to understand that they are 
doing everyone a great injustice ! 
they do not immediately direct appat- 
ent sufferers to medical care. 
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